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HE PREACHED THE MOST 
TREMENDOUS TRUTHS 


By the late Ven. Pahamune Sri Sumangala 
(Ceylon) 


UT of the darkness’ of 
unreasoning life, aeons ago, 


came a strange being, differing 
from all who had gone before ; 
in whose eyes had dawned the 


question : 

“Why. ?”’. 

That word was the birth of 
consciousness, of creativeness and 
spiritual responsiveness ; the 
symbol of understanding and 
progress. The - being that could 


ask that question was not to be 
the butt of blind physical forces. 
He was to take a hand in shaping 
his own destiny. 

Yet we, his descendants, 
sands of centuries later, 
our lives in accumulating mere 
wealth, and throw away our 
wearily accumulated fortunes and 
even our lives in vain struggle 
and empty warfare. 

Is it not time that we echo 
the cry of our ancestor of those 
far off days, and ask: ‘“* Why ?’’. 
Is it not time for us to embark 
on a new quest not for perishable 
wealth or material domination, 
but rather for added knowledge 
and the broadcasting. of the 
foundation of ‘which civilization 
rests ? Is it not even now the 
time for us to ask what has made 
us the slaves of money-getting, 
the victims of war ? 


thou- 
waste 


NEW CIVILIZATION 


If we do so, we shall fulfil 
the promise of that far-distant 
ancestor, the promise that man 
should conquer circumstances 
through understanding. 

Then will man be born again. 
He will come with truth on his 
lips and understanding in his heart, 
to forge a new instrament for 


human service, to build a new 
civilization. 

When we look back through the 
mist of years to that strange being 
who came out of the darkness, 
and review the never-ending pro- 
cession of lives advancing along 
the narrow path of light, and then 
look forward through the endless 
future that leads to the iultimate 
attainment, individual lives seem 
small indeed. 


FEW GUIDES 


Yet life, as a whole, is indebted 
to a few enlightened guides for 
its progress, as flashes from their 
minds illuminate the feet of man- 
kind in its search for happiness. 

Socrates, Plato, Confucius and 
Jesus brought light to the ancient 
world. But the Buddha was 
undoubtedly the greatest religious 
teacher the world has known. 

He set down a code of ethics of 
a higher order than any before or 
after His time. He produced, for 
the benefit of humanity, His 
Eightfold Way of right thinking 
and right acting. 

He was the first to declare the 
universal brotherhood of man and 
His followers, though they have 
degraded much of His teaching 
and turned it to creeds and dog- 
mas, have followed His precept of 
peace and love to all men. 

He insisted that reason based on 
evidence was our only guide to 
truth, and that only through 
knowledge could mankind attain 
happiness. Only then could Nir- 
vana be attained— when the 
annihilation of greed, covetousness 
and all evil was achieved, and 
when justice, compassion and 
goodness only remained. 
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Buddhism is _ historically the 
most important religion, and has 
influenced the life and thought of 
more than half the human race. 
It is the most tremendous religious 
movement that the world ever 
saw, the most gigantic spiritual 
wave ever to burst upon human 
society. 

There is no civilization on 
which: its effect has not been felt 
in some way or another. It has 
profoundly influenced the thinking 
portion of the human race for 


over two thousand five hundred 


years. 

At the time the Buddha was 
born, India was in need of a great 
spiritual leader. There was al- 
ready a most powerful body of 
priests. These priests believed that 
there was a God, but that this 
God could be approached and 
known only through them. People 
could enter the Holy of Holies only 
with the permission of the priests. 
One had to pay them, worship 
them, place everything in their 
hands. 


SYMBOL OF TRIUMPH 


The Buddha was the symbol of 
triumph in the struggle that had 
been going on between the priests 
and the people in India. One 
thing could be. said for: those 
Indian priests—they had not 
been and never were intolerant of 
religion ; they never persecuted 
religion. Any man was. allowed 
to preach against them. 

Theirs was such a_ religion ; 
they never molested any one _ be- 
cause of his religious views, But 
they suffered from the peculiar 
weakness of all priests ; they also 
sought power, they also promul- 
gated rules and regulations and 
made religion unnecessarily com- 
plicated, and thereby undermined 
the moral strength of those who 
followed their religion. 

The Buddha cut through all 
these excrescences. He preached 
the most tremendous truths. He 
taught one and all without distinc- 
tion. He taught it to the world 
at large, because one of His great 
messages was the equality of men 
Men are all equal. No reservations 
there to anybody. 

The Buddha was the great 
preacher of equality. Every man 
and every woman has the same 
right to attain spirituality — that 
was His teaching. The differences 
between the priests and the other 
castes He abolished, 


Even the lowest were entitled 
to the highest attainments. He 
opened the door of salvation to 
one and all. This teaching was 
an astonishing revelation even in 
India. 

SPREAD FAST 


Yet the religion of the Buddha 
spread fast. Buddhism conferred 
a great benefit on India by en- 
couraging freedom of thought and 
by setting at liberty its teeming 
population, before being entangled 
in the meshes of ceremonial 
observances and Brahminical priest- 
craft. 

Buddhism also conferred many 
other benefiits on the nations 
which embraced the religion. It 
introduced education and culture ; 
it encouraged literature and art ; 
it promoted physical, moral and 
intellectual progress ; it proclaimed 
peace, goodwill and brotherhood 
among men; it deprecated war 
between nation and nation; it 
awoved sympathy with social 
liberty and freedom ; it gave back 
much independence to women ; 
it preached purity \in_ thought, 
word and deed; it sought self- 
denial without © self-torture ; it 
inculcated generosity, charity, 
tolerance, love, self-sacrifice and 
benevolence, even towards inferior 
animals ; it advocated respect for 
life and compassion towards all 
creatures ; it forbade avarice and 
the hoarding of money ; and from 
its declaration that a man’s future 
depended on his present acts and 
condition, it did good service in 
preventing stagnation, stimulating 
exertion, promoting good works of 
all kinds and elavating the cha- 
racter of humanity. 

Of all the Teachers of the world, 
the Buddha was the one who 
taught us to be self-reliant, who 
freed us not only from the bond- 
ages of our false selves, but also 
from dependence on the invisible 
being or beings called God or 
Gods. 

That giant brain was _ never 
superstitious. Believe not because a 
sacred book says so, because it 
had been handed down to you 
from your forefathers, because 
your friends want you to — but 
think for yourself; search truth 
for yourself; realise it yourself. 
Then, if you find it beneficial 
to one and many, give it to the 
people. 

Great masses followed Him. 
Kings .gave up their thrones ; 
soldiers laid down their swords, 
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People were able to appreciate 
and embrace His teaching, so 
revolutionary, so different from 
what they had been taught by the 
priests through the ages. 

Buddhism can proudly claim 
that it ’has never beem © the 
cause of war and strife; and its 
Founder was the first to proclaim 
that knowledge and insight are 
the only two levers capable of 
raising humanity. 

Remember that only our thoughts, 
our actions, our unselfishness, 
can turn humanity from its lost 
heritage of happiness, to that new 
day when man will shed his garments 
of evil and clothe himself with 
truth and understanding. 

(From the Foreword to “* The 
Revolt in the Temple’ published 
by Sinha Publications, Colombo). 


AUSTRALIANS HEAR SERMON 


HEN a passenger ship arrives 
\V \ in Colombo the stream of cars 


carrying tourists first heads for a 
Buddhist temple in Havelock Road. 

In the temple where everything 
is new and mysterious to the 
foreigner the tourists have their 
first glimpse of an Eastern religion. 

After a visit to Vajirama Temple 
a party of Australian tourists 
stayed in to hear a sermon: in 
English by Bhikku Soma. 

M.. Clem Righetti, an Australlan 
hotel licencee, after the sermon 
commented: ‘We had heard about 
Buddhism before coming here but 
mostly through hearsay. So we 
wanted an authoritative exposition. 
We shall long remember _ this 
sermon and our tour of Ceylon.‘ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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THE DUTY OF A BUDDHIST 
MONK 


By Bhikkhu Siridhamma 
(Ceylon) 


BUDDHIST. bhikkhu is a 
mendicant who has renounced 
the world as a disciple of the 


‘ Buddha. 


The Buddha has declared that 
‘there are four kinds of  recluses 


(Samana): 
1. The Conqueror of the Way 
(maggajina), 
2. The Teacher of the Way 


(maggadesaka), 
3. He who lives depending 
on the Way (maggajivi), 
4. He who fouls the Way 
(maggadusaka). 


The Conqueror of the Way is the 
Buddha Himself. Destroyers of the 
cankers or defilements (khinasava) 
who point the Way to others after 
having realised it themselves, namely, 
the Buddha and his Arahanta 
disciples (i.e. Saints), comprise the 
second kind. 

Recluses who have partly destroy- 
ed the cankers, and virtuous, though 
still unliberated, recluse-disciples 
of the Buddha who live with the 
thought of the supramundane path 
or are practising the mundane 
eightfold path, form the third 
group. Those who foul the Way 
are those unworthy recluses with 
wrong understanding who act 
counter to the Way of the Buddha. 


HIS BUSINESS 


It is clear from this instruction 
(Cunda Sutta, Sutta Nipata) that a 
Bhikkhu in the Buddha’s order has to 
liye with the sole idea of realising here 
and now the goal of the Buddha and 
has to tread the Noble Eightfold Way 
That is his business. 

It is for that he has left home 
for the homeless life in the Bud- 
dha’s dispensation (Buddhasasana). 
The life in the Buddha’s Commu- 
nity of Monks (bhikkhusangha) 
differs from the life in all non- 
Buddhist religious orders essentially 
only through the Way and the 
treading of it. 

That is why, considering only 
the characteristic feature of genuine 
recluses in terms of the Dhamma 
(the Teaching), the Buddha has 
associated such recluses with the 
Way of Liberation from Suffering, 
which they tread. 


This will become clearer when we 
consider the Four Noble Truths, 
the framework of the Buddha’s 
teaching. The bhikkhu’s _ task 
is to understand suffering (first 
Truth), abandon craving, the cause 
of suffering (second Truth), and 
realise the cessation of suffering, 
Nibbana (third Truth), through the 
practice and development of the 
Way to Cessation (fourth Truth). 

Now the fourth Truth can be 
developed only through the prac- 
tice of virtue, concentration and 
wisdom. 

Virtue (si/a) for a bhikkhu consists 
in the observance of his code of 
discipline (patimokkha), in sense- 


control (indriya-samvara), in the 
purity of his livelihood (ajiva- 
parisuddhi) and in the virtues 
connected with his contentment 


with the four requisites of the 
recluse (paccaya-nissita-sila), i.e., 
food, robes, medicine and abode. 


CONCENTRATION 


Concentration (samadhi) is the 
training in meditation for mental 
tranquillity (samatha). 

Wisdom (panna) is the training 
in meditation for the development 
of Insight into actuality (vipassana). 

From the above it will be seen 
that this threefold training of the 
bhikkhu is a very severe one. Ifa 
bhikkhu is conscientious and 
earnest he will rarely find time to 
do aught but the fulfilment of 
his duties as given in the Dhamma 
(the teaching) and the Vinaya (the 
Discipline of the Order). 

But the well meaning Buddhists 
who call the bhikkhu to do social 
service and participate in activities 
cultural and social such as tempe- 
rance work, education, study of 
social and political problems and 
relief of distress, are only attempt- 
ing to drag the bhikkhu from his 
legitimate sphere of work to fields 
of activity declared by the Buddha 
as befitting only the householders. 

To induce the earnest and genuine 
bhikkhu to take an interest in 
sanitary, agricultural and industrial 
progress is like asking a research 
scientist to break stones or getting 
a surgeon to fell timber. Good 
stone-breakers and  lumbermen 
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could do these things better and 
without waste. 

Neither the production of world- 
ly advantages for himself nor for 
others can be the object of one 
who sincerely enters the Order of 
the Blessed One. His object is 
explicitly stated when he asks 
admission into the Sangha with the 
words: “That I may _ realise 
Nibbana and the deliverance from 
all suffering, make me a homelses 
one, having taken this yellow 
robe, reverend sir!” 


TRUE TEACHER 


From the instruction of the 
Buddha mentioned above, one 
finds that the only true Teacher 
of the Way is an Arahanta, a 
Saint who has reached the goal. 
Pointing the Way can more fitting- 
ly be done by him than by the 
‘Maggajivin’ who is still unlibe- 
rated. 

When the Buddha said “‘Go ye 
and wander forth for the welfare 
of the many, the happiness of the 
many, out of compassion for the 
world, for the gain, for the wel- 
fare of gods and men,” a Mag- 
gajina, a Conqueror of the Way, 
was speaking to Maggadesaka, 
the qualified Teachers of the Way— 
an Arahanta to Arahantas. But 
conveniently over-enthusiastic Bud- 
dhists turn a blind eye on the 
passage that introduces the in- 
junction cited above. 

That overlooked passage is this: 


“Released am I, O  Bhikkhus, 
from fetters both human and 
divine. You too, O  Bhikkhus, 


are released from fetters both 
human and divine.” 

To one not released from all 
fetters the Buddha does not say, 
“Go forth and wander for the 
welfare of the many ’”’ but, “ Here 
trees invite, there lonely groves. 
Devote yourselves to meditation 
so that ye be not slothful, and 
that later ye may not have cause 
to repent.” 

Futher He has said: “ That, 
Cunda, one himself sunken in the 
mire should pull out of the mire 
another sunk therein — this cannot 
be.”’ 

AN INCIDENT 

The following record of an 
incident that took place in the 
Buddha’s time will throw light on 
the meaning and purpose of the 
life of a bhikkhu : : 

When the Buddha made known 
to his disciples that he had only 
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a few more months to live, the 
bhikkhus grieved at the thought 
of separation from the Master, 
and gave way to weeping and 
lamentation. There was one 
bhikkhu who held himself aloof. 
The Buddha was told that that 
bhikkhu had no affection for the 
Blessed One. 

The Master called that bhikkhu 
and inquired : “Is it true, Dham- 
marama, that you have no affec- 
tion for me?’ And Dhamma- 
rama said: “The thought came 
to me that I still had not become 
one who is passion-fee. Therefore 
I kept away and meditated.” 

The Exalted One was pleased 
at these words and _ expressed 
his approval thus: “‘ Sadhu, sadhu! 
This is how all you  bhikkhus 
ought to be. You must honour 
me as Dhammarama does.” 

Except by procrustean methods, 
shameless text-torture, no one can 
say that social uplift, rural re- 


construction, preparing students 
for secular examinations, and 
similar things are duties of bhik- 
khus. The  bhikkhu’s way is 


the Noble Eightfold Path. 

In verse 75 of the Dhamma- 
pada it is said: ‘“‘ Different is the 
means to worldly profit from the 
way to Nibbana. After knowing 
it thus, the bhikkhu disciple of 
the Buddha should not be pleased 
with worldly advantage ; he should 
cherish solitude.” 


Leading to Nibbana is the 
Buddha’s teaching, leading to 
liberation. Just as the ocean has 


the taste of salt, so 
Buddha’s teaching one 
the taste of deliverance 
from suffering. And if anyone 
expounds the Dhamma _ in_ the 
spirit in which it was declared by 
the Master, the exposition will be 
steeped in, inclining towards, bent 
on the thought of Nibbana. 


one taste, 
has. the 
taste : 


CAN HELP OTHERS 


Because a bhikkhu cannot, in 
accordance with his aim in enter- 
ing the Sangha, include the pro- 
duction of worldly advantages as 
an object of his life, it does not 
mean that in accordance with the 
Dhamma, which turns towards 
dispassion and the turning away 
from the world, he cannot help 
others to acquire a knowledge of 
the liberating Law of the Buddha. 

If a bhikkhu has trained him- 
self in the Vinaya, studied at least 
some essential part of the Dhamma, 
and is endeavouring - steadily to 


gain the higher virtue, concentra- 
tion and wisdom, when a suitable 
occasion presents itself he may 
impart the Dhamma to those who 
invite him to do so. But all such 
help should have reference to the 
framework of the Dhamma men- 
tioned earlier and should never 
deteriorate into an entertainment, 
amusement or vain intellectual 
pastime. 

It must however be remembered 
that in all such expositions by 
bhikkhus who are yet unliberated 
worldlings (puthujjana), ie.. Mag- 
gajivins, they are mere mouth- 
pieces of the Buddha-word, 
parrot-like in so far as they do 
not speak through full realization 
as a Maggadesaka does. 


PRIME AIM 


Further, it should not be for- 
gotten that a worldling’s work is 
just and foremost. with himself, 
and he should be careful in all 
his deflections from his prime aim. 

““ Here, O Bhikkhus, a ‘ sekha- 
bhikkhu’ (i.e. one who has 
eradicated the defilements partially) 
is always busy doing many things, 
and is clever in what \he does, 
neglects solitude and does not 
apply himself to inner tranquillity. 
This is the first thing conducive 
to the deterioration of the ‘ sekha’ 
(Anguttara V). : 

If this is true of one who is 
already on the Aryan Path, what 
need is there to talk of the folly 
of busy bhikkhus who are still 
far from the Ariya Magga, the 
stages of Sainthood? As _ the 
records show many a_ worildling 
Maggajivin has forgotten his own 
weal and gone downwards through 
his enthusiasm to do _ external 
work before he had done his duty 
to himself. 

“Neglect not thine own welfare, 
be zealous in thine own weal” 
(Dhammapada 166). 

The whole aim of a bhikkhu’s 
life as already indicated above, is 
the eradication of the defilements. 
That aim is fulfilled by the reali- 
sation of Nibbana alone. Only 
the realization of Nibbana can 
destroy lust, hatred and ignorance. 
Never can worldly objects effect 
that eradication. All the confu- 
sion current aboyt the duty of 
a bhikkhu is due to absence of 
clarity as regards the aim of the 
Sangha, the Community of Bud- 
dhist Monks. 

The disciples of the Buddha 
have no illusion about good works 
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Good works definitely are better 
than bad ones and must also be 
preferred to the bad. But good 
works cannot give final deliverance 
because they and their results are 
impermanent too. Good works 
will give a good rebirth — that is, 
a tolerable existence for a time. 
But so long as this wheel of 
birth and death turns, “‘no pause, 
no peace, no staying-place can be; 
who mounts may fall, who falls 


will mount : the spokes go round 
, unceasingly.”’ 
With the knowledge of this 


endless wandering whose beginning 
is shrouded in ignorance, as plainly 
proclaimed by the Buddha, the 
only way of release and safety is 
in getting out of Sansara by cut- 
ting off the tie of ageless craving 
which binds one to the wheel of 
suffering. 

This destruction of craving, as 
shown earlier, is the aim of all 
genuine disciples of the Buddha, 
the noble Sangha. Only such 
bhikkhus can with clear conscience 
accept the offerings of the laity. 
Such laity both lighten their own 
road and smooth out their own 
path to deliverance. 

When such bhikkhu attains 
Nibbana he becomes a blessing 
to the world. The influence of 
the Arahanta on those who have 
felt it will for a long time be a 
condition for their weal and hap- 
piness, because his influence is 
that of the completely purified 
liberated mind, His teaching 
stirs and his example inspires. 


Bhikkhu Professor From 
Moscow 


AN old boy of the Vidyalan- 

kara Pirivena, Colombo, will 
give up the Chair of Philosophy 
which he holds in the University, 
Moscow, and return to serve his 
alma mater—now given the status 
of a University. 

He is Professor Rahula San- 
krityayana, who in his student days 
shared his room in the Pirivena 
premises with the present President 
of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
for four nights. 

The new University is proud of 
this old pupil who will direct the 
faculty of Philosophy. 

The University has begun its 
academic courses—but only for 
first-in-arts students. There are 
350 internal students now being 
prepared for this examination. — 
Of these 250 are bhikkhus, 
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IN VICTORIA 


HAS COME TO STAY 


Compiled by the Buddhist Society of Victoria 


EFORE the Buddhist Society 
B of Victoria was founded, 
those of us in Victoria who were 
interested in Buddhism were, on 
the whole, isolated students with 
little contact—except by way of 


correspondence—with others of 
similar interests. 
One such lone student was 


Leonard Bullen, who first became 
interested in Buddhism in about 
1932 by reading fragments of the 
teachings in books. During the 
following few years, he  corre- 
sponded with the Buddhist Lodge, 
London, and endeavoured to 
interest other Melbourne people, 
but without any great success. 

For a short period—this was 
somewhere around the year 1938— 
he gave a series of lectures in 
Melbourne on various aspects of 
Buddhism, and. followed them 
with regular discussion-meetings 
in a small society called the 
Buddhist Study Group. 

The interest was not sufficient, 
however, to hold this group 
together in the face of the un- 
settled conditions of the time. 
After a few months the meetings 
ceased. 

AFTER THE WAR 


After the Second World War, 
one or two attempts were made 
to form a Buddhist Society in 
Melbourne. One of these attempts 
was made shortly after the 
lectures which the Rev. Dhamma- 
dina, the American Buddhist 
nun, gave at the Theosophical 
Society ; but, like the others, it 
was without success. 

Rev. Dhammadina, after leaving 
Melbourne went. on to Sydney, 
where, under the stimulus of her 
visit, the Buddhist Society of 
New South Wales was formed. 
This was late in 1952. Leonard 
Bullen kept in touch with the 
New South Wales Society, and 
received from it a list of eleven 
people in various parts of Victoria 
who were interested in Buddhism. 

By writing to these people, 
he arranged a meeting for the 
18th April, 1953. This meeting 
was attended by four people, 
including himself, who formed 
themselves into the Buddhist 


Society of Victoria; and it is 
from this meeting that the effec- 
tive history of Buddhism in Vic- 
toria dates. 

There was no immediate growth 
of the Society, however ; in fact, 
little evident progress was made, 
for, of the four foundation mem- 
bers 


two were prevented by 
domestic circumstances from 
attending mectings, so that the 
remaining two—Leonard Bullen 


as President and Sydney Hill as 
Secretary—were the only active 
members. 


LITTLE PROSPECT 


For some months, this em- 
bryonic Society’s activities con- 
sisted mainly of arranging small 
newspaper insertions to advertise 
the Society’s existence, and for 
a time there seemed little pros- 
pect of development. 

Howevet the advertisements 
brought about the appearance of 
Leslie Oates; and with the en- 
couragement given by his interest 
it was decided to hold the first 
public meeting. 

This meeting was arranged 
for the 17th October, 1953, at 
one of. the small meeting rooms 
at the Savoy Building in Russell 


Street. It was a definite success 
with an attendance of about 
seventeen ; and it was followed 


by a series of public meetings 
at the same building on alternate 
Tuesday evenings. 

In the latter part of April, 1954 
the vist of U. Thittila, the Bur- 
mese monk, and the lectures he 
gave under the auspices of the 
Society were given a great deal 
of publicity by the daily papers, 
and gave new impetus to the 
Society. 

Shortly after this visit—that is, 
at a meeting on the 28th June, 
1954—-we introduced into the 
Society what was, in effect, the 
rudiments of a constitution, and 
elected Harry Dean as the new 
President. For some months 
following, the public meetings 
were held on two Tuesday even- 
ings each month at the Savoy 
Building, and on the intervening 
Tuesdays there were Dhamma 
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meetings at Harry Dean’s home 
at Spring Vale. 

Later in the same year, Harry 
Dean left Melbourne to take up 
work in the East, and on the 
23rd September, Leslie Oates was 
elected President. 


An important step forward 
was made when on the 17th 
December, 1954, we transferred 


our meeting place to the Henry 
George Clubroom, George Parade, 
Melbourne. This move gave us 
a sense of stability, for whereas 
our previous meeting place at 
the Savoy was noisy and un- 
suitable for our purposes, the 
new meeting place was quiet, 
so that we were able to introduce 


a short meditation period into 
some of the meetings. 
The visit of the Ven. Narada 


Thera of Ceylon in March, 1955— 
our second visit from a Bhikkhu— 
took place two years after the 
founding of the Society. As 
in the case of U. Thittila’s stay 
in Melbourne a year before, the 
Society benefited, not only by 
the publicity given to the visit, 
but by an increased understanding 
of the Buddha Dhamma. 

At about this time, an anony- 
mous member presented a block 
of land in Temple-stowe as a 
proposed site for a vihara, and 
Narada Thera dedicated the land 
to this purpose during his visit. 

The meeting of Sth May, 1955, 
was a very important one, for 
the Society’s internal organization 
was consolidated, and a formal 
constitution adopted. Max Dunn 
was elected as President. 


SMALL GROUP 


Late in July of the same year, 
a small group of friends of Bud- 
dhism formed the Buddhist Infor- 
mation Centre, with the main object 
of conducting a correspondence 
course in Buddhism; but lack of 
finance restricted its activities. 

In October, 1955, Frederick 
Whittle left for Burma to become 
a Bhikku there, and at the same 
time Sydney Hill went to Cam- 


vodia, where he took the robe 
for a time. 
Our society was just about 


three years old when we received 


our third visit from a Bhikku, 
this time the American, Phra 
Sumangalo, formerly the Ven. 
Robert Stuart Clifton. His public 
lectures attracted a great deal 
of attention, while his more 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Letters to the Editor 


Buddhism at Yale 


HIS letter is being written 


to all my Buddhist friends 
in Asia—teachers, students, edu- 
cators, librarians, government 


officials, others—who have helped 
and guided me, each in his own 
way. As Buddhist leaders in 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong- 
Kong, India, Korea, Laos, Malaya, 
Nepal, Singapore, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, and Viet-Nam, together 
you personify my Asian Buddhist 
world. 

As most of you know, since 
1936 my life’s work has _ been 
devoted mainly to _ studying, 
teaching, and advising in_ the 
field of Buddhism. For _ this 
purpose I have lived in Japan 
three times, and for the past 


four years, as Special Advisor 
on Buddhist Affairs for The 
Asia Foundation, [I have been 


visiting you in your own country : 
consulting with you on Buddhist 
needs and trends, learning about 
the present day spirit and culture 
of Buddhism in Asia, lecturing 
to your students, gathering Bud- 
dhist publications and information 
for my library, visiting villages 
and rural areas as well as the 
metropolitan capitals, and striving 
to foster the intra-Asian develop- 
ment of Buddhist ideals, institu- 
tions, and practices. 

With regard to the next phase 
of my career, I have just accepted 
an appointment at Yale Univer- 
sity in the United States begin- 
ning in September of this year. 
I will be a member of the faculty 
in the Department of Religion 
with related teaching and research 
work in the Far East and South- 
east Asia Studies Programs. 
My field of specialization will 
of course remain Buddhism, 
especially its historical develop- 
ment, and I hope to finish writing 
my D. Litt. dissertation on the 
history of the Madhyamika for 
Tokyo University. Yale Uni- 
versity has also offered to provide 
suitable accommodation for my 
library of some 14,000 volumes 
in various languages on Buddhism 
and comparative, historical studies 
which will thus facilitate more 
scholarly research and_ general 
understanding of Buddhism and 
Asian thought in the United 
States. 


University 


How can I now express ade- 
quately my deep appreciation 
for all your hospitality, doctrinal 
guidance, and gifts of Buddhist 
publications ? How can ! wirite 
individually to each of you before 
my departure from Japan? A 
thousand letters would be required. 
How can I even summarize my 
experiences of visiting your coun- 
try ? Fourteen areas would be 
included. How could I mention 
Buddhist colleges and not also 
libraries, Buddhist monasteries 
and not also lay organizations, 
Buddhist city youth activities and 
not also mountain village children, 
Buddhist publications and _ not 
also archaeological data, Buddhist 
ceremonies and not also other 
customs and art ? Indeed, it is 
because I remember so much 
about each of you and your 
cultural environment that I 
cannot now express fully my tho- 
ughts. Please forgive these omissions. 

My teaching and research work 
at Yale University will be largely 
devoted to the training of Ameri- 
can students in Buddhist Asian 
ways of life and thought, and 
perhaps also of visiting Asian 
students in comparative philoso- 
phical-religious studies. Thus, in 
addition to my personal desire 
to continue friendships with you, 
I will professionally need your 
help. Please send me your views 
and information about Buddhist 
activities and trends in your 
particular country. I will try to 
continue subscribing for Buddhist 
periodicals and other publications 
for my institutionalized library. 

Richard A. Gard, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

(Dr. Gard’s new address will be, 
Department of Religion, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, California, 
U:S-A.) 


Need for Books on 


Buddhism 

I EXPRESS my deep gratitude 
to you for the trouble you have 
taken in sending me World Bud- 
dhism, which I. have received 
thankfully. 

I want to point out to you 
the fact that here in our country 
threre is little scope for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of Bud- 
dhism and of the Buddhists abroad. 
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This is simply due to the scar- 
city of necessary books on Bud- 
hism and of journals dealing with 
the religious culture and activities 
of the Buddhists in the world. 

May I, therefore, draw your 
kind attention to the fact that 
the distribution of journals like 
your World Buddhism, has its 
greatest utility in a country likeours. 

{ thank you: again. for your 
kind favour and I hope to 
enlighten our people by circulating 
the news and teachings of the 
Buddha published in your es- 
teemed journal, World Buddhism. 

Aggavansa Bhikkhu, 
Rajvihar, Rangamati, Buddhist 
Mission, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
East Pakistan. 


Discrimination 
Alleged 


HE All-Ceylon’ Buddhist 
Congress has decided to ask 


the Prime Minister, Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, to appoint an im- 
partial commission to go _ into 
allegations of discrimination against 
Buddhists in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The Congress will also ask 
that the terms of reference of the 
commission include the method of 
recruitment and promotions in the 
armed forces. 

The President of the All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress, Mr. P. de S. 
Kularatne, said that he would 
inform the Prime Minister that, 
it was understood, the Arch- 
bishop had appointed four new 
chaplains to the armed _ forces 
despite the fact that an. appeal 
to the heads of the forces for an 
increase in the number of Bud- 
dhist chaplains was turned down 

He said the Congress would ask 
the Prime Minister to inquire 
under what circumstances the 
four chaplains were appointed 
and whether there was a great 
percentage of Roman Catholics in 
the armed forces to warrant such 
an increase in the number of 
chaplains 

The charges of Catholic influence 
infiltrating into the Armed Forces 
was levelled by Mr. Kularatne. 

He said that the Army Com- 
mander had issued a notification 
to all Roman Catholics in the 
Army informing them of the 
appointment of four Roman 
Catholic chaplains by His Grace 
the Archbishop. 


a 
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Apparently, Mr. Kularatne said, 
it was not the Army Commander 
who had made the appointments 
but His Grace the Archbishop. 
If so, the Buddhist Chief Monks 
too have a right to appoint chap- 
lains to the Army. 

He added that Buddhists in the 
Army have asked for the appoint- 
ment of chaplains and this had 
been refused. “‘ This only goes to 
prove the extent to which the 
Catholics have a hold in the 
Army’’, he said. 

A Ceylon Army spokesman said 
that the army authorities were 
now reviewing the position and 
drafting regulations regarding the 
appointment of chaplains. 

He said that there were two 
chaplains for each religious deno- 
mination. In the case of ‘the 
Catholic Church the Archbishop 
had informed them that the two 
priests originally nominated were 
now not available. 

The Archbishop had submitted 
the names of four priests whose 
services would be available and 
the army had passed on these 
four names to the various units. 

These priests, he said, had not 
been appointed chaplains. They 
were only making themselves availa- 
ble administratively for the interim 
period until permanent appoint- 
ments were made. 


Buddhism in Victoria 
(Continued from page 5) 
intimate talks with our members 

gave us much personal help. 
It was Phra Sumangalo who 


brought together some of the 
Burmese, Sinhalese, and Thai 
people living in Melbourne, 


and instigated the formation of 
the Young Buddhist Association 
of Victoria. 


NEW PRESIDENT 

On 27th May, 1956, Leonard 
Henderson became the new Presi- 
dent, and shortly afterwards—in 
June--we had a short visit, with some 
public lectures,f rom U. Thititla. 

By this time, Frederick Whittle 
had returned from Burma, and 
at the meeting of 12th May, 
1957, we elected him as_ the 
President of the Buddhist Society 
of Victoria. 

Shortly afterwards our friends 
of the Young Buddhist Asso- 
“ciation commenced monthly semi- 
social meetings, some of them 
being held at the Ceylon Cafe, 
Prahan. The efforts of some 
of the Y. B. A. and Buddhist 


Society members to establish a 
Buddhist house in Melbourne at 
this period had to be deferred 
because of lack of sufficient funds, 

In January, 1958, a visit from 
Charles Knight, Chairman of the 
Buddhist Society of New South 
Wales, helped to bring us into 
closer touch with our colleagues 
in Sydney. 

WORK CONSOLIDATED 

April of the same year brought 
us our second visit from our 
friend Narada Thera, and the 
public meetings which he addres- 
sed, as well as our __ private 
discussions with him, helped as 
before, to further our under- 
standing, and to consolidate the 
work of the Society. 

Later in the year, Fred Whittle, 
whilst in Sydney, discussed with 
the N.S.W Society the possibilities 
of an Australian Federation. 
Returning to Melbourne in August 
he placed before the committee 
the main points discussed. 

This brings us up to the current 
period, which, so far, seems to 
be one of vitality and progress. 
Our Newsletter has been circu- 
lating for about five years, and 
it appears that it will shortly 
be absrbed into the N.S.W. 
Society’s paper, “‘ Metta’’, when 
the proposed Federation is effected. 

We can now look back on our 
six years of existence as the 
Buddhist Society of Victoria and 
see in perspective our highlights and 
lean times; in consequence we 
can feel confident that Buddhism 
in Victoria has come to stay. 


GIFT TO JAPAN BY CEYLON 


BUDDHISTS 
674 UDDHISM teaches __ peace 
B in a world of conflict. It 


is most encouraging to know that 
this ideal inspires both your people 
and mine,”’ said Mr. Akira Matsui, 
Japanese Ambassador in Ceylon, 
at a meeting held at the Sri 
Vijayaramaya, Akurala, Ambalan- 
goda, to mark the handing over 
of a ‘kotha’ or pinnacle to the 
Japanese nation to be _ placed 
on the summit of “‘ The Shrine of 
Peace’? in the City of Himeji. 

The ‘kotha,’ nine feet high, 
embedded with jewels and gilded 
cost over Rs. 60,000. 

It was made by the Akurala 
Kethu Sadaka Sabha, with the 
Ven. Akurala Vimaladassi Thera 
as director. It was handed over 
to the Japanese Ambassador, who 
accepted it on behalf of his nation. 
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Notes of the Month 


BUDDHISM 


IS 


“FUTURE 


RELIGION OF INDIA” 


HE President of the Indian 

Buddhist Society, Mr. P. N. 
Rajbhoj, said in Madras that 
Buddhism ‘will be the future 
religion of India.”’ He was on a 
visit to the Maha Bodhi Society 
in Madras. 

He said that he was a Hindu 
but had become a Buddhist and 
in order to eradicate the social 
evils of India, the people must 
study Buddhism and _ assimilate 
and put into practice the teachings 
of the Buddha. 


He discussed with the Ven. 
Nandiswara Thera of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, various points 
ragarding the propagation of 


Buddhism in India. He said that 
in the present context of Indian 
affairs, Buddhist monks and Bud- 
dhist leaders should not continue 
their efforts to spread Buddhism to 
any particular section of society. 

Such” sectarianism, he - said, 
would lead to sectional politics and 
such a turn would not be conducive 
to the spread of the religious ideals 
propounded by the Buddha. 

The Buddhist way of life, he 
said, did not admit of any intole- 
rance or bitterness. 


MONK’S MISSION 
ABROAD 


The Ven. Piyadassi Thera of the 
Vajirarama temple, Colombo, who 
left Ceylon on a Buddhist mission 
to the Far East and South East 
Asia 1n March last, participated 
in the Buddha Jayanti conference 
held in Tokyo. 

On the invitation of the Vietnam 
Buddhist Association, he next went 
to Saigon, where he daily delivered 
talks on Buddhism at the Jetavana 
monastery, the Theravada centre 
in Vietnam. His lectures were 
well attended by both Theravadins 
and Mahayanists. 

The Ven. Piyadassi Thera also 
went to Laos on the invitation 
of the Sangha Nayaka of Laos. 
Every assistance was given him 
in his mission by the Cultural 
Department. He preached at 
meditation centres and he also 
studied the Sasana affairs in 
Laos. 


During the Vesak season, the 
Ven. Piyadassi Thera proceeded 
to Indonesia to participate in 
the Buddhist activities there under 
the leadership of the Ven. Narada 
Maha Thera. 

At the end of the Vesak activi- 
ties, the Ven. Piyadassi Thera went 
on an extensive preaching tour of 
Java for five weeks. He revisited 
Vietnam and went to Cambodia 
and Thailand before returning 
to Ceylon. 


JAPAN GLAD TO RECEIVE 
DALAI LAMA 


Japan’s Buddhist associations 
and its National Council for 
Tibetan Affairs would be glad 
to receive the Dalai Lama if he 
visited Japan, according to Mr. 


K. Hitaka, professor ‘of religion 
and philosophy, Kyoto’ Univer- 
sity. 


The professor was speaking at 
a reception given in his honour by 
the Bihar branch of the Indo- 
Japanese Cultural Association in 
Patna. He proposed to meet the 
Dalai Lama and discuss his future 
programme. 


‘“*RAF MEN PENALISED FOR 
BUDDHIST WORK ” 
A resolution requesting the 


Government to cause an impartial 
inquiry to be held into the case of 
the eight Royal Air Force auxiliary 


police officers attached to the 
RAF station at Katunayaka, 
Ceylon, who were dismissed in 


August 1953, and to cause suitable 
compensation to be paid to them, 
was passed at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Katu- 
nayake Eksath Bauddha Samitiya. 

Mr. I. P. Suwaris, who moved 
the resolution, said that the RAF 
officials had dissmissed the police 
officers who had engaged in purely 
Buddhist activities outside the 
RAF camp, without any charge 
being framed and without calling 
on for their explanations. 

That was a very grave injustice 
and immediate redress should be 
granted, he said. 
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BEAR SYMBOLISING RUSSIA 
IN AJANTA WORLD MAP 


A world map showing Russian 
territory with a bear has been 
found in one of the Ajanta caves 
in India. 

Dr. K. M. Ashraf, noted his- 
torian in Agra, said that a party 
of Russian experts had been com- 
missioned by the USSR Embassy 
to study this unique find in India. 

Although Dr. Ashraf expressed 
surprise at this find, his scholar 
wife, Mrs. Ashraf, who is a Slav, 
pointed out that Indian Buddhist 
monks were in close: contact with 
Russian traders during the early 
centuries. 

A study of the world map in 
the cave is expected to throw 
light not only on the knowledge 
of geography in India in those 
times but also on the ancient 
cultural links between India and 
other countries. 


BHIKKHUS SHOULD 
OWN PROPERTY 


The Buddha Sasana Commission 
appointed by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment has, in its report, recommen- 
ded that bhikkhus should not own 
property, buy and sell estates, 
engage in trade or practise ayur- 
veda for profit. 

The Commission has _ also 
recommended that bhikkhus should 
be registered so that some control 
may be had over them. The 
Commission further recommends 
that ecclesiastical courts should be 
established to deal with civil 
cases in order to prevent monks 
going to the ordinary courts for 
litigation. 

The Commission has made 
several other recommendations, 
regarding places of Buddhist 
worship, Buddhist schools and 
appointments as chief monks. 

The All-Ceylon Buddhist Con- 
gress is keen that the Government 
should implement all the recom- 
mendations of the Sasana Com- 
mission and the report of the 
Buddhist Commission which was 
earlier released. 


INTERNATIONAL BOARD FOR 
LONDON VIHARA 


Further efforts are being made 
by the Ceylon High Commission 
in the United Kingdom to form 
an international board to run 
the London Buddhist Vihara. 

Ceylon’s High Commissioner 
in London, Mr. P, R, Gunasekera, 


NOT 
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has contacted the embassies of 
Cambodia, Thailand, Laos, Nepal 
and India and asked them to 
consider the feasibility of an inter- 
national board and seek the views 
of their own governments. 


NEW APPOINTMENT IN 
THAILAND 
The Ven. Pandit Bavilapitiye’ 


Sumangala Thera has left Ceylon 
by air to accept a lecturership at 
the Buddhist University of Thai- 
land. 

He was the principal of the 
Vidyasekera Pirivena of Bavila- 
pitiya. He joined the University 
of Ceylon where he obtained an 
Honours Degree in Pali. 


YMBA DHAMMA 
EXAMINATION 


This year over 200,000 students 
from all parts of Ceylon sat for the 
Dhamma Examination conducted 
annually in July by the Colombo 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association 


The examination was held in 
2,758 centres. 
The YMBA has’ conducted 


these examinations since 1920 for 
the benefit of a steadily increasing 
number of candidates. Last year 
183,687 students in seven grades 
entered for the examination. This 
year’s roll had increased to 
237,454. 

Supervision at the examination 
was carried on by nearly 7,000 
voluntary workers. 


ULTRA-SONIC TESTS ON 
BUDDHA STATUE 


Ultra-sonic tests are being 
carried out on Japan’s 700 years 
old Daibutsu or the Great Bud- 
dha at Kamakura, about 30 miles 
south of Tokyo. 

A spokesman of the Universal 
Testing and Superintending Com- 
pany said that a team of techni- 
cians was testing the thickness 
of the bronze in the 42 feet 6 
inches high Buddha statue for 
structural weaknesses. 

He said that the Investigating 
Committee for the Protection of 
National Property in Japan had 
asked his company to carry out 
the tests. 


BHIKKHU BLAMES BAD 
BOOKS 


Several Buddhist organisations 
and individuals expressed their 
views about the causes of crime 


in Ceylon and remedial measures 
that should be adopted to eradi- 
cate it or reduce its incidence 
when the Committee of Inquiry 
into Crime and its Causes, appoint- 
ed by the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress, held its sessions in 
Kandy. 

Sir Bennet Soysa said that al- 
though Ceylon was called a 
Dhammadvipa in the past, it was 
the opposite now. The increase 
of grave crime was a blot on the 
Buddhists who comprised 70 to 
80 per cent of the population of 
the Island. 

The Ven. Kalukondayawe 
Pannasekera Nayaka Thera said 
that they were aware that the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress had 
been working to make the country 
truly Buddhist. The Committee 
of Inquiry had been the result of 
a resolution passed by the Bud- 
dhist Congress. 

Pandita Kotmale Dhammatilaka 
Thera outlining what he believed 
to be the cause of crime in the 
country, said that one of the 
principal causes was bad literature, 
the main intention of which was 
money-making at the expense of 
public morals. 


MONK COMMITS HARAKIRI 
IN PROTEST 


A Japanese Buddhist monk 
committed harakiriin front of the 
Prime Minister’s official residence 
in Tokyo, after delivering to a 
guard an open letter addressed 
to Prime Minister Kishi and 
demanding to see him. 

The police said that in the 
open letter the monk protested 
against the United States-Japan 
treaty and Japan’s rearmament. 

The monk took part the “ peace 
march’’ earlier from Hiroshima to 
Tokyo in protest against nuclear 
bomb tests. 

The monk stabbed himself in the 
abdomen and the neck, while the 
guard consulted a policeman over 
the letter. He died in hospital 
later. 


THOUSANDS EMBRACE 
BUDDHISM 


The Ven. M. Sangharatana 
Thera, Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of Saranath, India, 
and the Ven. Dharmarakshita who 
went on a week’s tour of Madhya 
Pradesh said that the people of 
Madhya Pradesh appeared to be 
very keen to become Buddhists. 
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They think that Buddhism alone 
can liberate man from sorrow and 
suffering. More than 6,000 people, 
including senior lawyers, writers, 
poets, teachers and others embraced 
Buddhism, the Ven monks said. 

The number of people who 
embraced Buddhism at Lanji in 
the district of Balaghat in Madya 
Pradesh was above 3,000. More than 
4,000 embr aced Buddhism at Ra- 
jennadgaon, Dongargarhand Balol. 

At all these places the Ven. 
Sangharatana Thera administered 
the Pancha Seela to those who 
became Buddhists. 

Similar enthusiasm was shown 
by the people of Raipur, Bilaspur 
and Bhilai. 

The Ven. Dharmarakshita Thera 
visited several places in Madhya 
Pradesh during his religious tour 
of the area. He addressed a 
gathering of nearly 25,000 at 
Hingaghat on the occasion of the 
Ambedkar Jayanti. 

He administered the Pancha 
Seela to more than one thousand 
people at Garhi Surla in Madhya 
Pradesh, and more than 100,000 
people embraced Buddhism at 
Mool where he also administered 
the Pancha Seela. 

The Ven. Dharmarakshita Thera 
laid the foundation stone of a 
Buddhist temple on the bank of 
the river Ban-ganga, which is to 
be built at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 


Ceylon Monk’s work 


in Indonesia 
HE Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera of the Vajirarama 
temple, Colombo, who was recent- 
ly in Indonesia discussed with the 
Indonesian Minister for Religion, 
the possibility of allowing Bhik- 
khus to visit prisons, and hos- 
pitals and deliver radio talks on 
Buddhist themes. 
Ven. Narada also discussed the 
question of registration of Bud- 
dhist marriages, and a_ suitable 


site for erecting a Vihara in 
Djakarta. 
Ven. Narada thanked the 


Indonesian Government for all 
the facilities granted to Ceylonese 
Buddhists and members of the clergy. 

Ven. Narada hoped to visit 
Saigon, from Singapore which he 
visited. At Singapore, Ven. Na- 
rada states, the Buddhist Associ- 
ation intends to establish an 
International Buddhist Training 
Institute once the Buddha Jayanti 
Vihara in Singapore is completed. 
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SPREADING BUDDHISM IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


By C. Prabha 
(Thailand) 


N the subject of spreading 
Buddhism in the United States, 


our thoughts reverently go forward 
to one indispensable name — that 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala, 
the Ceylonese savant and devout 
Buddhist to whom we owe so 
much in the promotion of our 
Faith in the West and also in 
America. 

The homeless Dharmapala 
must also be credited with selfless 
effort and high ideal in founding 
the Maha Bodhi Society as a 
world-famous institution devoted 
to the dissemination of the Buddha 
Dhamma and the perpetuation 
of the Sasana. 

There are also a few more 
names to be added in this con- 


nection— those of Paul Carus, 
Dwight Goddard and Colonel 
Olcott. All of these were Ameri- 
cans. 


Why did these great men make 
great efforts for the promotion of 
the Buddha Sasana ? Their pur- 
pose was none other than a 
selfless act. It was for the good 
and benefit of mankind. They 
wanted the world to live in peace 
by spreading the Doctrine. They 
recognised the complete dignity of 
man and full freedom of the indi- 
vidual in a free society. 


PANCHA SILA 


The Buddha’s pancha sila is 
referred to as a self-cleansing and 
self-preparing doctrine. One has 
to observe five principles if he 
were to be exempt from doing 
anything that may cause dissatis- 
faction to others. 

The first principle is ahimsa, 
which aims at reverence for life 
and respect to one’s fellowmen. 
No sorrow and suffering will be 
inflicted on anyone and injury to 
living things will be avoided if 
the doctrine of ahimsa is observed. 

The second is alobha, which is 
to abstain from greed and the love 
of power. Following this is, 
brahmachariya or self-control. We 
cannot govern others unless we 
know how to govern ourselves. 
Brahmachariya is the acquisition 
of a balanced view by which man 
¢an achieve peace of mind, 


The fourth truth is satyavachana, 
which means that one should not 
deviate from the truth. We must 
utter only the truth without fear 
and without malice. 

The last is surapananisedha or 
abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks which engender  slothful- 
ness and fetter our minds and 
make us ill and unbalanced. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Regarding the work of spreading 
Buddhism in America, at the 
moment new and heartening de- 
velopments are going on. On 
May 8, last year, in Washington 
DC, articles of incorporation were 
signed establishing the first Bud- 
hist Study Centre to be located 
in the capital city of the United 
States. 

Two Theravada Buddhist monks, 
the Ven. Amritananda Thera of 
Nepal and the Ven. Phra Maha 
Prasiddhi Kittisiddho of Bangkok 
watched the affixation of names on 
the document. 

The Ambassadors of Burma, 
Ceylon, Cambodia, Laos, Korea 
and Thailand, and the Counsellor 
of Japan in place of the Japanese 
Ambassador witnessed the cere- 
mony at the Embassy of Burma 


building. 
Three Americans signed the 
articles of incorporation. They 


were Kurt F. Leidecker, Professor 
of Philosophy at Mary Washington 
College. William G. Schlecht, 
United States Geological Survey 
liaison officer and president of 
the Washington Friends of Bud- 
dhism, and Colonel G. Gay 
Seabourne of the Washington 
Unitarian Church. 

The Centre plans to build a 
monumental ceatral Buddhist 
shrine at which all Buddhists may 
assemble for worship. To make 
the Centre a complete unit for 
the dissemination of the Buddha 
Dhamma it will have a library, 
lecture hall, study rooms, a mu- 
seum and a rest house. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
The Centre will cost about 


2,000,000 dollars and  contribu- 
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tions will be made by the govern- 
ments of the participating Asian 
nations. Donations will also be 
made by Buddhist organisations 
and by interested American in- 
dividuals and Foundations. 

The idea of building a Buddhist 
Vihara in Washington was first 
conceived six years previously. It 
was the result of the efforts of 
Phra Sumangalo (Robert S. 
Clifton) an American who is now 
a monk in Thailand, and Mr. 
Chun Prabhavi-vadhana. Initial 
contributions had been made by 
Mr. Chun himself and many Thai 
nationals and_ students residing 
in the United States. A _ collec- 
tion was also made in Laos through 
Mr. Inpang Suriyathay, First 
Secretary of. the Laos Embassy 
in Washington. 

But the plan has still not been 
realised due to the enormous 
amount of money required for the 
erection of the building. It is 
expected that contributions will 
also come from other Buddhist 
countries as well as from Ameri- 
can sources. 

When Robert Stewart Clifton 
and Dr Kurt F. Leidecker were 
in Thailand, they took the matter 
to the Sangha Nayaka of Thai- 
land who agreed with the idea of 
having a Buddhist Study Centre 
in Washington. 


PROJECT SHELVED 


Consequently, the President of 
the Ecclesiastical Council of Thai- 
land communicated with the 
Foreign Office and requested it to 
get information from Washington 
regarding the cost of the building 
and the maintenance cost of the 
Buddhist Study Centre.. But the 
project was shelved due to the 
fall of the Government. 

Then the Ceylonese Ambassador 
in Washington, Mr. R. S. S. 
Gunawardene, took the initiative 
and invited all Ambassadors of 
Buddhist countries in Washington 
to attend the meeting at which 
the proposal for erecting a Bud- 
dhist Study Centre was made. 
And when Mr. Gunawardene was 
assigned to the post in England, 
Ambassador U Win of Burma 
took over and was entrusted with 
the task of carrying on the pro- 
ject. 

Mention should also be made of 
other persons who had a part to 
play in promoting Buddhism in 
America. There are John and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Buddhism in Japan 
Today 


By Andrew Scott 


ENERALLY speaking Japan 
c; can be regarded as a Bud- 


dhist country. After the war 
many people from South-East 
Asia have visited Japan and as 
a result this idea has been accepted. 
Many tourists enjoy a great deal 
by visiting places of historic interest 
connected with Buddhism in Japan. 

After the war the people in 
the West looked to Japan because 
they expected something spiritual 
from the thoughts of the Japanese. 
It is no surprise to see many 
intelligent people in the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and 
Japan becoming now interested on 
Zen meditation. 

People of these countries too 
are focussing their attention on 
Japan. This is because even in 
India—the cradle of Buddhism— 
it is difficult to find the scientific 
and philosophic element of Bud- 
dhism. In countries like China, 
where Buddhism prospered prior 
to its spreading in Japan, it is 
difficult to find “ living Buddhism.” 

The picture in Japan is different. 
For many years the temples of 
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Japan have contributed to the 
development of the spiritual life 
of the Japanese. 

Japan holds an unique position 
in the scientific study of Bud- 
dhism. Japan’s national univer- 
sities have courses in Buddhism 
called “Sanskrit Literature ’’. 

It must be kept in mind _ that 
Buddhism is riot a science ; it is 
a religion. In Japan the theory 
and pratice of Buddhism is taught. 
Asa result of this the people of 


Japan find Fuddhism a _ helper 
to them in their daily life. 
In Japan ss in the case of 


many other countries, Buddhism 
does not atiract the youth of 
today. Today Buddhism in Japan 
does not appeal to the youth 
because of one principal reason. 
The reason is that through the 
ages the method of teaching 
Buddhism has not changed. 


FLOWER FESTIVAL 


The only ‘uddhist event held 
in Japan is the Hara Matsun 
(flower festival). This event 
corresponds ‘o the Vesak Cele- 


brations of Ceylon. 

In some places of Japan Bud- 
dhism goes along with music. 
As a result of this it is not 
surprising to see songs on Bud- 
dhism sung by school children, 
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The present day population of 
Japan cannot read the Buddhist 
sutras as they are written in 
classical Chinese letters. The 
Government of Japan is ende- 
vouring to translate into the 
languages of the Japanese the 
Buddhist sutras and their literature. 

While some people in Japan 
are gradually losing their interest 
in Buddhism others are showing 
some interest. A large number 
of those interested in Buddhism 
are families of monks. 


FAMILY INFLUENCE 

During the past, Japanese 
Society was built up on a family 
system where the head of the 
family had great influence on the 
family. Therefore, some of the 
Japanese are Buddhists as_ their 
parents are Buddhists, 

It is rarely that a Buddhist in 
Japan believes in Buddhism upon 
full realization. In fact one will 
meet in Japan Buddhists who do 
not know to what sect they belong. 

After the war a new civil code 
has been drawn up. As a result 
of this code the influence of the 
head of the family on the family 
has decreased. 

A good part of the education 
in Japan is an the hands of the 
Buddhist Institutions. Perhaps Japan 
can expect a great deal from this. 
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CONCEPT OF GOD CAN 
HOLD NO WATER 


By the Ven. Heenatiyana Dhammaloka Thera 
(Ceylon) 


[' is man who has made 
God—to make up for 
his own grief, despair and frustra- 
tion. If God really exists he 
shall only be ‘ound away from 
the radiation of greed and lust, 
hatred and delusion. 

To get to this plane man must 
take himself away from the gravi- 
tational pull of the self within 
his limited orbit—the world. 
The personality of man must 
survive the crisis within himself. 

It is not. by a miracle that 
the scentific world today has 
split the atom but by striving 
and great effort, learning by 
trial and error. Similarly to 
get an idea of the supernatural 
man must shed his own persona- 
lity and all his own preconceived 
ideas of a greater being who 
plays the role of creator. 

Neither should man ask whether 
there is a future or whether there 


is none. But with whatever he 
knows of things around him, 
taking into consideration the 


day to day phenomena of life, 


he should associate himself with 
the vital present. 

Then perhaps in a flash he 
might reach the knowledge of 
a concept bringing him _ onto 
the threshold of a_ realisation 
which is beyond the plane of 
the atom. In this plane there 
are no hells or heavens. There is 
no punisher. He discovers in 
simple terms that good is begotten 
of good and evil follows the 
same course. 

When the cause of rain, thunder, 
lightning and floods cannot be 
understood by ordinary minds, 
owing to lack of education or 
complete knowledge, they con- 
veniently find in God an easy 
object to fix their ignorance. 

God has a_ definite meaning 
in modern religions. They say 
God is creator, all knowing, 
all seeing, all merciful,, all just 
and all powerful. This ‘concept 
of God can hold no water in the 
minds of men who pause to think. 

The idea of a- creator arises 
in the mind of men born of 
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frustration, anguish, lamentation 
and grief. The all powerful 
concept of God is a negation of 
God himself. 

The devil who is a creation of 
God has proved himself as power- 
ful as God, has embarrassed the 
creator a good deal and at times 
proved more powerful than God. 

An all merciful God—if such 
be the concept of God—establish- 
ing an eternal hell for his own 
creatures born in this world not 
of their own consent smacks of 
an attribute unworthy of mercy. 

If by God is meant the God 
of Israel, the God of Jacob and 
the God of Moses, certainly his 
manifestations cannot point to a 
God that is holy and living. 

But if the concept of God is 
born of deep spirituality, identifying 
oneself with the absolutes of life, 
then certainly, neither the God- 
belivers nor non-believers can take 
exception to the question posed by 
the Moscow Radio commentator. 

In the Paticca Samuppada the 
Moscow Radio commentator (who 
asked for a miracle to prove the 
existence of God) will enter into 
a plane of thinking far beyond 
what his own materilistic (views 
and scientific evidence might 
have achieved so far. 


—Times of Ceylon. 
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Buddhist Publication Society 


The following are extracts from the report for 1958 submitted by the 
Ven. Nyanaponika Maha Thera, Hony. Secretary of the Society: 


HE increasing interest mani- 
fested throughout the world 


in the study and practice of 
Buddhism suggested to a_ few 
Buddhist friends in Kandy, in 
Ceylon, the necessity to build up 
an organization that could publish 
and supply free Buddhist literature 
to foreign countries. 

Accordingly in January 1958, 
the Buddhist Publication Society 


was established at the Forest 
Hermitage, Kandy, with these 
objects. 


Our main emphasis is on the 
issue, primarily in English, of 
concise booklets and small tracts, 
though we hope sometime in 
the future to publish larger books 
on Buddhism. 

Two serial publications are 
issued regularly—the booklet 
series ‘The Wheel’ and_ the 
tracts ‘The -Bodhi Leaves’. It 
is intended that the ‘ Wheel’ 
series should gradually cover all 
important aspects of the Buddha’s 
Teaching, Buddhist history and 
literature, and translations of 
Buddhist texts; the “‘Bodhi Leaves’ 
to contain popular introductions 
and short essays. 

We are glad to find that our 
publications were appreciated by 
our readers, and that several of 
them have been re-published in 
in such well-known Buddhist 
journals like The Light of the 
Dhamma, The Light of the Buddha 
(Burma), The Sangha (Egland), 
World Buddhism and The Buddhist 
(Ceylon). 

DISTRIBUTION 

The field of distribution covered 
55 countries and our literature 
was sent to 470 foreign addresses 


(now, in 1959 increased to 830), 
which include individual Bud- 
dhists, Buddhist associations and 


friends of Buddhism, thus indica- 
ting the widespread demand for 
Buddhist literature. 

Though we started publishing 
with 1,000 copies of ‘The Wheel, 
and 2,500 of ‘Bodhi Leaves’”’ 
we later increased the issues to 
5,000 and _ 10,000 respectively, 

This, to somé. extent, was 
possible by the generous subsidy 
‘sanctioned by the Minister of 
Cultural Affairs. These quanti- 
_ties however, represent a very 


small portion of our potential 
requirements. The revival of 
Buddhism in India alone and 
the demands made by Buddhist 


associations there make a_ con- 
siderable increase of our output 
imperative. 

Our publications have been 


generally distributed free of any 
charge, even postage being met 
by the Society. All this was 
possible by the generous voluntary 
donations received both ‘rom 
Ceylon and several foreign coun- 
tries. 


EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 
Unfortunately our well-wishers 
in India, Burma and = several 


continental countries are deprived 
of giving us their voluntary assist- 
ance owing (to the restrictions 
placed on foreign exchange. We 
took hardly any interest in selling 
our publications; but a _ small 
quantity was taken over by 
book-sellers, and we received 
therefrom the small income of 
Rs. 213/38 during the year. 

The stocks of several booklets 
and tracts are now exhausted or 
greatly reducec 


and reprints which 
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are urgently required, will be 
undertaken to the extent of funds 
available. We would welcome 
any special support in this direc- 
tion. 

A small start has been made 
with advertising our publications 
in foreign newspapers. A devoted 
friend of our Society, Mrs. Irene 
Quittner, has so far inserted four 
advertisements in the London 
Observer and News Chronicle 
and has sent free booklets to an 
appreciable number of inquirers 
from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

The instructive value of several 
of our publications for students 
was appreciated by the educational 
authoritics of Ceylon who have 
distributed them to a large number 
of school libraries. 

The annual Associate Mem- 
bership fee is Rs. 25/- ; and during 
the year 1958, 115 enrolled them- 
selves as members. The _ total 
received by the Society on account 
of memberships and _ donations 
to the Publication Fund was 
Rs. 6,731/23. 

But for the generous assistance 
of these members and donors. 
we would not have been. able 
to put the Society on a sound 
footing and to record such a 
successful year of publication. 

(Continued on page 14) 


London Vihara 


IN- Sunday, Julyes.eProf, J: . E: 


Jayasuriya spoke on “ Buddhism 
in Society.”” He commenced his lecture 
by saying that Buddhism was criticised 
as being irrelevant to social life, but 
this was not so since Buddhism makes 
man’s inhumanity to man_ inpossible. 

The destroying of life in any. form 
makes one’s development less sure. In 
war man develops a frame of mind 
filled perhaps, with hate. A very im- 
portant thing in Buddhism is that it 
does not allow violence in any way 
whatever. An injury to another that 
produces suffering is anti-social. 

Buddhism tries to end _ suffering, 
seeing the consequences of bad action. 
Purification of mind and service should 
be the aim. The speaker claimed that 
the exercise of mind and good social 
action destroyed craving, while  self- 
reliance was essential. The component 
parts of the Eightfold Path were dyna- 
mic and led to right understanding 
of the significance of merit and demerit 
in action,“ both mental and physical. 
Self control was imperative for all who 
would lead a good social life. 

Prof. Jayasuriya mentioned the virtue 
of generosity and alluded to the practice 
of Samadan in India (work movement). 
Those who had no money or land to give, 
gave labour free. He ended his lecture 
by saying, “‘How different social life would 
be to-day if Buddhism was practised’. 


July Activities 


On Sunday the 12th, Mr. H. A. C. 
Wickremaratne remarked that it gave 
him pleasure to accept the invitation to 
speak at the Vihara and to have the 
opportunity to dispel some misconcep- 
tions relating to Buddhism. Buddhism 
was not a religion, he said. It was a 
pity it was ever looked upon as such. 
Religion became a _ binding, a_ creed 
and demands prayer. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, demands 
nothing ; has no dogmatism, no mysti- 
cism, but encourages free enquiry as we 
see in the Kalama Sutta where we are 
told to test everything in the crucible of 
life. One should test the teaching for 
oneself. 5 

There was no _ doctrine outside — 
Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta — change, 
sorrow, Suffering. There was no un- 
changing entity in any being, nothing 
behind “this changing phenomena. We 
have only to look round and ask our- 
selves ; for in the words of Shakespeare: 


** We are such stuff as dreams are 
made on 
And our little life is rounded with 
a sleep.” 
And Shelly : : 


** We look before and after ; 
We pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
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What doctrine did the Buddha enun- 
ciate ? The Anatta doctrine which was 
unique. The idea of soul was coupled 
with self-preservation. What is _ the 
soul? The Buddha did not discuss without 
defining the words he used. He postu- 
lated free-will ; intention was the thing 
that mattered. Having found the cause 
of sorrow, he then prescribed medicine 
for the cure. Is Nibbana Nothingness ? 


** If any teach Nibbana is to cease 
Say unto such they lie. 
If any teach Nibbana is to live, 
Say unto such they err ;” 


Nibbana was the extinction of the 
ego, the speaker said. 


DHAMMACAKKA DAY 


Sunday, 19th being Dhammacakka 
Day, several people came to the Vihara 
to observe Aftha-Sila. 


At 5.30 p.m. a public lecture was 
given by Mr. Sivaraksa, B.A., whose 
subject was “‘ The Essence of Dhamma- 
cakka”’. 

He considered Dhammacakka quite as 
important as Vesak. About 2,547 years 
ago, the people having no nuclear weapons 
were considered backward, nevertheless 
the Buddha found the true way of the 
Law, not the way of the world. After 
finding the Truth for Himself, He was 
anxious to help others. The essence of 
the first sermon was the Middle Path — 
Majjhima Patipada — avoiding the two 
extremes. The Buddha taught the 
Ariyan Way. 

This holy path is difficult to under- 
stand when the world draws and conti- 
nues to attract us. The Buddha showed 
that the way of the world was vulgar. 
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Mindfulness was the analysis of the so- 
called self, one must meditate and be- 
come aloof; by meditating on equani- 
mity one is purified. The final deliver- 
ance Mr. Sivaraksa said, was beyond 
the things of this world; but we are 
asked to come and see —“ Ehi pas- 
siko”’. 


RIGHT VIEW 


On Sunday the 26th the Ven. Panna- 
vaddho took as his subject “‘ Right and 
Wrong View in Buddhism’. Right and 
wrong view he said was extremely im- 
portant. Without a wrong view we 
should not know the right one. Our 
views control us and have terrific power 
over our lives. 

There were views relating to material 
gain, puritanical views and our parti- 
cular concept of god etc. These and 
many others lead people into all types of 
action. If one has not Right View, as 
mentioned in the Eightfold Path, the 
rest of the path is not possible. 

We had our particular environment 
according to the view which determined 
our actions ; if they are based on the 
three bad roots, Moha, Dosa and Lobha, 
we can form a mental picture of our- 
selves. The dogmatic view really 
springs from sceptical doubt, whereas 
Right View is what leads to the ceasing 
of suffering. 

The study classes have continued 
uninterrupted throughout the month 
with regular attendance of the members 
of the group. 

On July 2, the Ven. H. Saddhatissa 
performed the Pansukula of U Kyin 
Ohn, aged 60, a retired Income Tax 
Adviser of Rangoon who had died in 
London. The Burmese community in 
London attended the Pansukula at 
Golders Green Crematorium. : 
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Buddhist Publication 
Society 
(Continued from page 13) 


We expect the continued assist- 
ance of our supporters as our 
field of distribution is getting 
much wider and the publication 
costs heavier. 

The main expenditure was on 
printing the publications, and the 
charges thereon totalled Rs. 4,560/. 
The other heavy items of expen- 
diture were on postage for parcels 
and correspondence, and stationary; 


these were Rs. 536/- and Rs. 
498/75 respectively. 

The labour involved in our 
work has been’ very heavy: 
publishing, editing, distributing 
accounting and an_ extensive 
correspondence. All this has been 


a labour of love and no charge 
has been made on the finances 
of the Society. 

One of our helpers has under- 
taken to form a small group 
calling itself ‘Friends of the 
Buddhist Publication Society’. We 
hope he would be successful. in 
getting this group up since, with 
the increasing volume of work, 
we do need much more and 
regular help than we had during 
the year. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Buddha thought for Every Day 


BUDDHA’S WORDS’ OF 
WISDOM : Compiled from the 
Pali Canonical Writings by G. 
F. Allen. George Allen and 
Unwin, London ; 10sh. 6d. 

THIS companion book con- 
taining 365 maxims and 
utterances of Gotama the Buddha 
for each day and night of the 
year, is a bedside volume not 
only for the followers of the Buddha 
alone, but its wisdom is selves to it. 
for all who care to help them- 

The compiler says in a Fore- 
word: “The Indian throughout 
the centuries, has seen life as 
characterised by imperfection, by 
disharmony. 

““A whole flood of sorrow 
meets the individual caught upon 
the continued round of re-birth : 
it is a painful process, this living ! 
But beyond the Flood lies the 
Further Shore — peace, Nirvaaa, 
the goal. 

“Many are the rafts that carry 
one across: the ways over the 
Flood are as numerous as have 
been the philosophical systems of 
India. The way advocated by the 
Buddha is the Middle Way of 
selflessness (anatta).”” 

Many millions of people regard 
the Buddha as the wisest man 
the world has known. Part of 
that potent wisdom is in Bud- 
dha’s Words of Wisdom—in words 
of friendly advice, of encourage- 
ment, such as everyone at some 
_ time or other need. 

The quotations contained in 
this book are chosen from the 
canonical books of the Buddhists, 
translated by the compiler. 

Mr. Allen has lived in monas- 
teries in Burma, and in Ceylon 
as a Buddhist monk. He is not 
the first Westerner to discover 
that the hurried way of modern 
living proceeds more smoothly 
when one has commenced the 
day with memorising one of the 
short proverbs contained in this 
very useful companion book. 


Discipline for the 


Layman 


THE BUDDHIST LAYMAN’S 
CODE OF _ DISCIPLNE, 
by Ampitiya Rahula Thera. The 
Banks’ Asoka Society, Colombo. 
The political leaders of the 
world today, who are at each 


others’ throats in a bid for supre- 
macy over mankind for particular 
political isms, would do well to read 
and digest The Buddhist Layman’s 
Code of Discipline, which is a 
translation by Ampitiya Rahula 
Thera into English from _ the 
original Pali, of the Sutta Sigaiovada 
preached by the Buddha _ over 
2,500 years ago. 

Instruction and advice for the 
welfare of man and the society in 
which lives and moves are found 
in other Suttas as well, but the 
layman’s code of discipline con- 
tained in the Sigalovada Sutta 
is concerned chiefly with the 
cultivation of virtue necessary for 
the establishment of a peaceful 
society which will strengthen the 
solidarity of the community by 
maintaining the right virtues among 
its members. 

The Sigalovada Sutta abhors the 
heartless exploitation, oppression, 
and suppression of the weak by 
the strong. It is only when there 
are persons with outstanding 
qualities of conduct and intellect 
that a community becomes free 
from the plague of fanaticism and 
the necessty of extreme action. 

The ethics expounded in this 
invaluable Sutia, if practised, will 
lead mankind from the! shackles of 
superstition, wrong understanding, 
discontent and conflict to complete 
freedom— to an _ unregimented 
State, the Utopia of every being. 

Translated from the Pali and 
lucidly written, this booklet should 
be a must with everyone, more so 
with the political architects the 
world over. 

V. de S. 


Spreading Buddhism 


in the United States 
(Continued from page 10) 


Alice Roger who did good work 
through the medium of the 
“Golden Lotus”, a high standard 
magazine on Buddhism, Ernest K. 
Hunt who organised the Buddhist 
Japanese Group in Hawaii, and 
Rey. Leslie Lowe of the Universal 
Buddhist Fellowship in Los An- 
geles, who has shown commenda- 
ble effort in promoting the Buddha 
Dhamma among the Westerners 
in the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles, 
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There are also active Buddhist 
Groups in various parts of the 
United States, whose great efforts in 
the work of spreading Buddhism in 
America should be appreciated. 

Active among the Buddhist 
community of New York is the 
American Buddhist Academy 
which operates services and a 
centre for study. This group is 
connected with the Buddhist 
Churches of America located in 
San Francisco which publishes the 
“American Buddhist”’’, a periodi- 
cal in tabloid form. 

It is not far from wrong to say 
that there exists in America in 
practically every metropolitan city 
a Buddhist Church. In Chicago 
there is the Chicago Buddhist 
Church ; Philadelphia has _ the 
Kalmuck Mongolian Buddhists, 
numbering about 500, apart from 


the ‘‘Golden Lotus’’ organisa- 
tion. 
These Kalmuck Mongols are 


devout Buddhists who fled from 
the Communists into Geimany 
and were taken to the United 
States some years ago by the 
United States Department of 
State. Now they are settled as 
farmers in the border town of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


JAPANESE DESCENT 


Representatives in Seattle in 
Washington State and Denver in 
Colorado State are Buddhists of 
Japanese descent. There are, of 
course, a few Americans also who 
are interested in Buddhism and 
are active participants in the work. 

The Asia Foundation located in 
San Franisco should be thanked for 
the financial help given. Ap- 
preciation should be extended to 


Mr. Alex B. Griswold, a Balti- 
more financier, who employs a 
part of his beautiful estate in 
Monckton, Maryland, as a mu- 
seum of Buddhist art to perpe- 
tuate the high ideals of Lord 
Buddha. His collection of Bud- 


dha statues from Thailand ranks 
best in the country and is open 
to the public to view. 

In Washington, the Washington 
Friends of Buddhism was set up 
about eight years ago. The 
objectives of this group are to 
promote Buddhism and to per- 
petuate the doctrine of the Bud- 
dha. It conducts monthly meetings 
for the study of the Dhamma, 
shows films on Buddhism and 
arranges lectures to various groups 
on Buddhism. 
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Litho Printed 
BUDDHIST PICTURES 


in Bete es 


WITH ARTISTIC VALUE 


* BUDDHA IN MEDITATION 

* THE FIRST SERMON*:TO FIVE DISCIPLES 

* THREE MARA DAUGHTERS DANCING 

* SUJATHA OFFERING ALMS TO LORD BUDDHA 


ALL. IN THE SIZE OF 32x20 on 3-ply matt paper 


AVAILABLE AT SOLE DISTRIBUTORS ;— 


SEMAGE & CO., 


70, Prince Street, Colombo (Ceylon) 
Telephone No. 5782 
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They have done so for any decades. is your 
business so protected inat it can withstand the 
sudden surge of market fluctuations, depression 
or the calamitous damege of a sweeping fire? 
Secure your business against all risks with good 
insurance. And for insurance of every kind there 
is no better insurance than CEYLON :NSURANCE 


Note 

Mara Trees (Albizzia Lebbek) on the bund at Tissa Wewa. 
Mara trees reach immense picportions. It is said that many 
main trunk roads were lined with these trees by a former 


Governor of Ceylon who appreciated their shade-giving value 
Mera timber is particularly strong and well-grained, 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, MOTOR, MARINE INSURANCE 
ATA A LS I OS AA DS 


CEYLON INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


69, QUEEN’S ST., COLOMBO. 
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Anytime - everytime 


‘Any time is tea time anywhere in the world, but 
“specially in Ceylon, and everybody likes a good biscuit 
te go with the tea. And when that biscuit is 

a Maliban, tea-time for the fairily becomes a joy. 
‘When guests come to tea they'll welcome 
Maliban Biscuits with tea, for Malibans are 
‘oven-fresh. You can serve them within days 
sof their production, and that’s an advantage é 


they have over all other biscuits. You can 
get them at any time, everywhere from all 
leading stores in the country and they 
are always fresh. 


BISCUIFS. 
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